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gem antiquities, it still remains true that Scott's great service
was what we may call the vivification of history. He made
us feel, it is generally said, as no one had ever made us feel
before, that the men of the past were once real human
beings ; and I can agree if I am permitted to make a cer-
tain distinction. His best service, I should say, was not so
much in showing us the past as it was when it was present;
but in showing us the past as it is really still present. His
knights and crusaders and feudal nobles are after all unreal,
and the best critics felt even in his own day that his greatest
triumphs were in describing the Scottish peasantry of his
time. Dandie Dinmont and Jeanie Deans and their like
are better than many Front de Boeufs and Robin Hoods.
It is in dealing with his own contemporaries that he really
shows the imaginative insight which entitles him to be
called a great creator as well as an amusing storyteller.
But this, rightly stated, is not inconsistent with the previous
statement. For the special characteristic of Scott as
distinguished from his predecessors is precisely his clea'r
perception that the characters whom he loved so well and
described so vividly were the products of a long historical
evolution. His patriotism was the love of a country in
which everything had obvious roots in its previous history.
The stout farmer Dinmont was the descendant of the old
borderers; the Deanses were survivals from the days of
the Covenanters or of John Knox ; every peculiarity upon
which he delighted to dwell was invested with all the charm
of descent from a long and picturesque history. When
Fielding describes the squires or lawyers of the eighteenth
century, he says nothing to show that he was even aware
of the existence of a seventeenth, or still less of a.
sixteenth century. Scott can describe no character without